THE DRAMA: COMEDY

would amount unto an ample volume) and you shall
find them all concurre in this: that Stage-Plays are
wholly composed of or at least fraught with Ribaldrie,
Scurrilitie; unchaste and amorous Streines and pass-
ages; Obscene and filthie jests which inquinate the
mindes, corrupt the manners, and defile the Soules
of men, yea pollute the very places and common ayre
where they are but acted. Whence they all condemne
these Theatricall Enterludes, as unseemly, perni-
cious, abominable, and utterly displeasing unto God
stiling them the very sinkes of all uncleanesse, the
Lectures of Obscenitie, the Meditations of Adul-
terie,* etc. etc. (pp. 66 ff.). That is the strain in which
Prynne flows on from chapter to chapter of endless
repetition. Each of his indictments (which he en-
titles Acts and Scenes of his Tragedy) is set out in
the form of a syllogism whose major and minor he is
to make good, e.g.:

That whose style and subject-matter is Bloody and
Tyrannical, breathing out Malice, Anger, Fury, Crueltie,
Tyrannie, Fierceness,Treason, Violent Opposition, Murther,
and Revenge, must needs be Odious, Unseemely, and Un-
lawful unto Christians. But such is the stile and subject-
matter of most, but especially of our Tragicall, Stage-Playes.
Therefore they must needes be, &c. &c.

Clearly everything will depend on the proofs
which Prynne advances in support of his minor pre-
miss, and it would 'have been both valuable and
interesting to have had a thoughtful description of
Elizabethan tragedy as it struck a contemporary, to
have seen the plays of Shakespeare, Jonson, Massin-
ger, and Ford through the eyes of a Puritan of the type,
say, of Milton, of Milton before he had become com-
mitted to the cause of a party, the Milton who wrote
Comus at this very time. There is much in these plays
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